hington City. 
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The Warrior’s name, 


Though pealed and chimed on all the tongues of fame, 
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| Sounds less harmonious to the 




















grateful mind, 


| Than his who fashions and improves mankind....Cotumntap. 
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LITERARY. 





M THE SOUTHERN INTELLIGENCER. 
ETTERS ON UNITARIANISM, 
essed to the members of the first 
sbyterian church in the city of Bal- 
ore, by Samvet Mixer, D. D. 
bfessor of Ecclesiastical History and 
rch Government, in the Theolo- 
Seminary of the Presbyterian 
rch in the United States at Prince- 


very valuable, and very sea- 
ble work. Although Unita- 
sm has had an existence of 
pa century in our country, it 
t more than 6 or 7 years, 
it uas ventured to appear in 
n undisguised character, and 
ke any specific or appro- 
name. Previously to the 
d just mentioned, it laboured 
rge itself, as far as it could, 
existing denominations of 
hristian world; and, without 
ning any distinct or definite 
of its own, to infuse its in- 
e, aS far as it had opportuni- 
H access, among every de- 
ation of Christians. But in 
bout the year 1815, it was 
rht fully into the public view 
e publication of a pamphlet 
e part of the orthodox, enti- 
‘History of American Uni- 
ism.” The materials for 
ublication were taken from a 
published on the other side 
> Atlantic, by one of the lead- 
bf Socinianism in England. 
the documents contained in 
book, it appears, that while 
rogress of Unitarianism, and 
its existence in America, 
denied by the very persons 
n this country were most se- 
$ In its support and propaga- 
in their correspondence with 
transatlantic friends, they 
a very loud boast of the 
lion, progress, and growing 
bph of their principles in the 
d States. Since this deve- 
1ent, they have been constrain- 
a great measure to abandon 
ambush mode of warfare, 
© come ont into the open field. 
$ indeed their dernier resort ; 
after such an exposure as “ the 
bry,” &e. had made of their 
acter and plans, it was useless 
empt concealment any longer. 
have consequently been com- 
ut More and more, until, from 
and another of their publica- 
it has heen rendered prac- 
le to deduce something like 
stem out of their works; at 
So far that the Christian 
') if still puzzled to know 
they do believe, need not be 
loss to ascertain what they do 
¢lieve. And one of their lead- 
has described their creed by 
§ it consists rather in NOT 
IEVING, 
€ present work of Dr. Mil- 
rew out of a small incident 
ing more than his insertion 
€ following note in the mar- 
bf a page of the sermon he 
hed, about. two years ago, on 
ccasion of the ordination of 
ev. Mr, Nevins, at Baltimore, 
“The author cannot forbear 
ce and record a declaration 
to himself by. the late Dr. 
tley, two or three years be- 
_ decease of that distin- 
Unitarian. In reply to a 
tavowal on the part of the 
or; that he was a 7'rinitarian 
Calvinist, Dr. Priestley said, 
“© not wonder that you Cal- 
® entertain and express a 
ly unfar 
Ditarians. 
*¥ Cam, nor ought to be, any 


4 
e 


ourable opinion of 
The truth is, there 


compromise between us. If you 
aré right WE ARE NOT 
CHRISTIANS AT ALL; and if 
we are right, YOU ARE GROSS 
IDOLATERS.” And _ nothing 
certainly can be more just. Be- 
tween those who believe in the 
Divinity and Atonement of the 
Son of God, and those who en 

tirely reject both, “there is a 
great gulf fixed,” which precludes 
all ecclesiastical intercourse. The 
former may greatly respect and 
love the latter, on account of other 
qualities and attainments ; but cer- 
tainly cannot regard them as 
CHRISTIANS, in any correct 
sense of the word; or as any more 
in the way of salvation, than Mo- 
hommedans or Jews.”’ 

The insertion of this note, it 
seems, was made the occasion of a 
vehement personal attack on the 
Doctor, to whom the customary 
epithets of narrow-minded, bigot- 
ed, and uncharitable, were very 
liberally applied, particularly in a 
published anonymous letter to him, 
from a “ Unitarian of Baltimore.” 
To this letter the Doctor gave a 
reply, which was also published, 
in which he vindicated with equal 
mildness and firmness the positions 
he had taken, in relation to the 
Christian character of Unitarians. 
Ihis ends the correspondence on 
his part, but not on theirs ; as they 
have followed him up with succes- 
sive attacks ever since; and, from 
the following introductory remarks 
in the volume before us, we infer, 
that although he does not choose 
to have any further altercatian 
with Unitarians themselves, Pt 
his book has been occasioned 

their attacks upon him. 

“My object in writing at pre- 

sent is your benefit. It is to put 
you on your guard against a sys-| 
tem of errour, which I have no he- 
sitation in considering as the most 
delusive and dangerous of all that 
have ever assumed the Christian 
name. This system, its advocates 
in your neighbourhood are en- 
deavouring to recommend and es- 
tablish with -a zeal worthy of a 
better cause. From the pulpit 
and the press, by the formal vo- 
lume, and the humble pamphlet, 
and every variety of exhibition 
that ingenuity can devise, they are 
endeavouring to make an impres- 
sion on the public mind. In eve- 
ry direction, and with a profusion 
of the most lavish kind, they are 
daily scattering abroad their in- 
struments of seduction. Proba- 
bly in no part of our country out 
of Massachusetts, do these poi- 
soned ayents so completely fill the 
air, or, like one of the plagues of 
Egyfit, so noisomely “come up 
into your houses, your cham- 
bers, and your kneading troughs,” 
as in Baltimore. In fact, the Uni- 
tarians in that neighbourhood.seem 
to be emulating the zeal of some 
of their brethren in England, who 
have been known to go into an or- 
thodox church ; to withdraw dur- 
ing the prayer, that they might not 
join in “ idolatrous devotions ;” 
and on their return, to strew on a 
Communion table, which happen- 
ed to be spread on that day, a par- 
cel of Socinian tracts, and pam- 
phlets.* I have heard of nothing 
quite equal to this in the United 
States ; but, from present appear- 
ances, am by no means confident 
that something of the same kind 
will not soon be exhibited. Now, 
though I have no fear of the influ- 
ence of all this on the minds of those 
who read, and think, and inquire, 
and pray ; yet there may be others 
to whom an antidote is not wholly 
unnecessary. The sagacious and 
eloquent Mr. Burke has some- 
where said, “Let us only suffer 
any person, however manifestly 
he may be in the wrong, to tell us 
his story, morning and evening, 
but for one twelve month, and he 
will be our master.” In almost 
every congregation there is a con- 
siderable number to whom this 
maxim applies with peculiar force. 
The young and inexperienced, 
who are not aware of the insidi- 
ous arts of errour; the busy, who 
have but little time for reading, 
and little time or disposition for 
profound reflection; the amiable, 








ral Direetion of Socinian Zeal.—p. 
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who are ready to look with a par- 
tial eye on every serious and 
plausible claim ; and the gay and 
worldly, who are predisposed in 
favour of an indulgent system: 
all these, when frequently assailed 
by the zealous, the confident, and 
the talkative patrons of heresy, 
will be peculiarly liable to be yp. 
duly impressed in their favour.— 
When they every day hear indivi- 
duals, and every day meet with 
pamphlets, which on the one hand, 
in the most triumphant tone, 
praise the Unitarian system, as the 
only enlightened, liberal, benevo- 
lent, and rational system, and its 
adherents as decisively the most 
learned, amiable, and pious friends 
of truth, and candid inquiry ; and, 
on the other hand. stigmatize its 
opponents, as narrow-minded, pre- 
judiced, austere, righteous over- 
much, and enemies of liberal 
thinking ; when they find these 
representations made every day, 
and repeated without contradic- 
tion, they will be apt at length to 
believe them. Whenthey find so 
many confident assertions, so many 
high authorities, vaunted on one 
side, and little or nothing of a 
counter kind produced on the 
other; they may begin to think 
that there is really more to be said 
in favour of what they hear called 
heresy, and less in support of what 
they have been accustomed to 
think truth, than they once, ima- 
gined. 

“It is for such persons, more 
especially, that I write. Though 
neither their occupations or habits 
will allow the greatet part of them 
to read a large work, they may be 
willing to spare an hour or two, 
occasionally, to go through a 
small manual.” 


“ | hope, my Christian friends, 
it is unnecessary for me to assure 
you, that in offering to your con- 
sideration the following remarks, 
I have not an unfriendly feeling 
towards any individuals on earth, 
who bear the Unitarian name. On 
the contrary, unless I am deceiv- 
ed, the most hearty good will, and 
the most unfeigned desire to pro- 
mote their welfare, have actuated 
me in this undertaking, and in all 
that I have written. No attack on 
private character is intended. If I 
know myself, I abhor every wea- 
pon of this kind. It is not with 
the persons of Unitarians that I 
have to do, but with their ac- 
knowledged principles. These, I 
am persuaded, are not only erro- 
neous, but awfully and destructive- 
ly so. No man who allows him- 
self to reflect, can be neuter or in- 
different in this warfare. It is a 
warfare waged for all that is glo- 
rious in the gospel, and for all 
that is precious in the hopes of 
man. Deliberately believing, as I 
do, that the system of the Unita- 
rians is nothing less than a total 
denial and subversion of the Chris- 
tian religion ; and that, so far as 
they gain an influence, it is, like 
that of the fabled Syrens of old, 
to allure but to destroy; it is im- 
possible for me to think of mak- 
ing terms with such a system.— 
Having professed to devote myself 
unreservedly and for ever to the 
glory of the ever blessed Redeem- 
er, “ wo is me”’ if I consent, for a 
moment, to parley with those who 
blaspheme his name, or would de- 
grade his religion! Whatever 
may be the sacrifice, even if it be 
that of life itself, this must be for- 
borne andabhorred. While, there- 
fore, I respect the persons, and 
desire to promote the happiness, 
of those who embrace the heresy 
in question, I am bound, as a con- 
scientious man, to do all in my 
power to expose the sin and dan- 
ger of the heresy itself, and to 
warn my fellow men against its fa- 
tal allurements. And this, by the 
grace of God, I am resolved to do, 
as long as the convictions are such 
as have long impressed, and do, 
now, with a growing strength, .im- 
press my mind.” 


000 





Religion, 
Religion is not an unproductive 
theory, nor charity an unnecessa- 
ry, an incidental consequence, nor 
a contingent left to our choice. If 
we believe in the principles, we 








DESCRIPTIVE. 





THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, 


An accomplished traveller and scholar of 
the first attainments, while traversing 
the interior of the United States, and 
particularly the lake countries, has 
furnished some interesting sketch- 
es for Poulson’s American Advertiser, 
from which we extract the following 
as a specimen of the author’s style, 
and as a view of the scene which he 
describes, which will, no doubt, afford 
gratification the reader : 


«“ There is not in the whole world 
a more august and magnificent 
spectacle, than the Cataract of 
Niagara. All the elements of 
beauty, sublimity, terror, awe and 
ecstasy, are here blended in one 
great and glorious communion, 
and the mind may banquet for ever 
upon new and surpassing revolu- 
tions. It is not ascene over which 
the vision may travel without 
pause, and the heart follow without 
interest. It must not be looked 
upon, but studied; and the eye 
must be disciplined, and the soul 
dilated, until they can embrace all 
its vastness. No one has ever yet 
visited the Falls, with an adequate 
idea of their appearance. It is im- 
possible to convey to the stranger 
any vivid and distinct conception 
of their character. Language sinks 
beneath the burthen of their colos- 
sal grandeur, and the mute de- 
scriptions of the canvass exhibit 
but a stiff and awkward burlesque 
of their living and moving terrors. 
Todescribe an object with force 
and beauty, we must draw our si- 
militudes and illustrations from a 
higher class of objects; but with 
Niagara, that is impossible, for all 
illustrations but degrade it, stand- 
ing as it does alone in the solitude 
of its own original majesty—with- 
out peer, and without rival. 

“: Tapproached the Falls upon the 
east, or American side, and cross- 
ed from the shore to Goat Island, 
by a bridge, which is in itself a cu- 
riosity. It spans the stream be- 
tween the rapids and the Cataract, 
but a short distance above the lat- 
ter. The current,after struggling 
with wild agony through these ra- 
pids, rushes headlong into the drea- 
ry gulfbelow. Scrambling to the 
point of this isle, which breaks the 
long line of falling waters, and 
projects a little beyond them, I ob- 
tained the first fine view of the Ca- 
taract. It appeared like an oblique, 
but partially indented line of 
falling foam, stretched from the 
point where I stood to the Cana- 
dian side on the west, and tlie 
American on theeast. The noise 
was terrible; but my view being on- 
ly of its profile, the greatest part 
of the sublimity was lost. 

«From hence I -re-crossed the 
bridge, and passed along the banks 
to a flight of steps which are plac- 
ed a short distance below the Falls. 
Descending these, I soon found 
inyself upon the margin of the ri- 
ver, near the falling waters, and in 
an instant I was deluged with spray. 
I strove to attain a mass of rock 
just-before me, and almost under 
the sheet, where I hoped to make 
some interesting observations ; but 
the spray beat so powerfully against 
me, as to obstruct my sight, and 
compel me to effect a precipitate 
retreat. In consequence of the 
unfavourable wind which prevent- 
ed an advantageous view of the 
Falls from this side, I resolved to 
embark for the opposite shore im- 
mediately. When arrived at the 
middle of the river, I had the most 
complete and entire view any 
where presented. Around me 
were the vexed waves yet writhing 
from their terrible fall, and the 
whole bosom of the waters was 
mantied with foam. Before me 
mountain rocks stretched from 
shore to shore, while over them 
the mighty flood came rushing 
like a deluge, sweeping from their 
dizzy height into the profound and 
fathomless abyss. 

“I arrived on the other side, 
and pursued a perilous path which 
led along a strata of rocks, mid- 
way between the bank and the wa- 
ter, and after a toilsome and dan- 
gerous walk, I found myself be- 
neath the “ Table Rock,” which 





must adopt the conclusions. 


hung asa horrible canopy above my 


head. None of the views I hith- 
erto had, equalled my anticipations. 
They were vast, they were grand, 
but I had not yet found myself 
overwhelmed by their sublimity. 
But here I looked upward, and 
felt my spirit hurried away by an 
overpowering ectasy ! Above me, 
at an awful distance, the current 
of the Niagara rolled down its 
world of waters! The cataract, 
like a mountain of falling foam, 
stretched obliquely across the ri- 
ver, indented at its western side 
like a horse shoe, the inner part of 
which rolled down a volume of liv- 
ing emerald. A most splendid Iris 
spanned the terrific abyss, flaming 
upon the chafed waters below, and 
flinging its diamond sparkles up- 
on the coming horrors. W herever 
the bright sun glanced upon the 
basin, the waters glowed and kin- 
died with a living blaze. Never 
was a more sublime spectacle pre- 
sented to mortal eye—around me 
was arrayed every association of 
beauty, and terror, and sublimity— 
beneath flowed the deep river, in- 
to which a few false steps might 
have buried me for ever !—above, 
towered the crumbling canopy of 
“ Table Rock,” which threatened 
every instant to fall, and crush all 
beneath in irrecoverable ruin— 
while before me the multitudinous 
waves of Erie and Niagara came 
thundering on— 
“Tike an Eternity, 
As if to sweep down all things in their 
track.” 

“ IT was completely drenched by 
the falling waters; I stood amid 
perils impending from above, and 
threatening from Selow ; but dan- 
ger had no power on me—my soul 
was in my eyes. 

«“ In the evening, I again visited 
the Falls: it was astill night; the 
moon was alone in the heavens, 
and there was scarcely a breath of 
air whispering among the wood- 
lands. I laid me down upon the 
“ Table Rock,” which projects 
about sixty feet beyond the base 
ofthe bank, and looked over it, 
deep down into the gulf :—it was 
an awful sight. Far downward as 
the eye couldreach, shot the lus- 
trous waves, until they were at 
length swallowed up in darkness. 
The moonlight but partially illu. 
minated this horrible profound ; 
but where it did, it was reflected 
back with thousand fold radiance 
from the flood of foam, which 
shone as it fell, like liquid silver. 
In this dim and half revealed ob- 
scurity, the imagination was left at 
full liberty to body forth its crea- 
tions. Almost could it conceive 
that, amid the elemental strife, the 
howling of prisoned spirits was 
heard above the thunders of the 
cataract, and that sometimes the 
genius of the flood would mingle 
itself with the rising spray, and 
mount to the surface of this habit- 
able world, Asthe moon beams 
fell more perpendicularly into the 
cavern, a beautiful halo of a milky 
hue sprang from its western extre- 
mity ; it seemed like a bow of pro- 
mise, presaging, amid this scene of 
darkness and horror, the dawning 
of a brighter and more enduring ef- 
fulgence. 


[PROM A PRIVATE MS. OF GOV. CA4SS.} 
INDIAN CUSTOMS. 


Whencircumstances have inclin- 
edthe minds of the Indians to war, 
a council is convened, in which the 
subject is fully investigated, and 
finally determined. After the war 
is declared, the authority of the 
village, or peace Chiefs, entirely 
ceases, and the power is transfer- 
red to the war chiefs. 

Their government, if govern- 
ment it may be called, is one of 
opinion. No direct authority 1s 
ever exerted ; and their war expe- 
ditions are composed of volunteers, 
who join and leave the party at 
their pleasure. When it is deter- 
mined to undertake an expedition, 
all the warriors are assembled and 
a feast is prepared. The principal 
Chief then takes his tomahawk, or 
war club, upon which the head of 
an enemy is sculptured, and _ be- 
gins to move. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a war belt, made for this pur- 

, is carried, The tomahawk, 
or club, is held in a threatening po- 





sition, and the Chicf stowly passes 
in frent of every individualssinging, 


—— 


as he moves, his war song.* This 
war song is not the usual boasting 
recapitulation of their exploits, 
which is occasionally made by the 
warriors in their dances—and 
which isa mere recitation, without 
any attempt at harmony. The 
words of the song are strongly 
adapted to music. The sentiment, 
in all the songs, is a mere repeti- | 
tionof afew leading ideas, and is 
constantly renewed in the progress 
of the Chief-- who marches to the 
time of his own music. 

The following specimens wil- 
convey to the reader a general no 
tion of these songs. They were 
actually sung upon important occa- 
SLONS ¢ 

“{ will kil——I will kill——the Big 

Knives, I will kill.’ 
“ Ne-gau-ne-saw—ne-gau-ne-saw—— 
Kichy-mau-le-sa, ne-gau-fie-saw.” 

The Indian words of this song 
are Miami. 

“J will go and get my friends—I wilh 
go and get my friends—I am anxious to 
see my enemies. <A clear sky is my 
friend, and it is him I am seeking.” 

« A clear sky” is a metaphori- 
cal expression, and conveys to an 
Indian the same ideas which are 
conveyed to us by the words good 
fortune. 

The manner in which these 
words are sung cannot be describ- 
ed tothe reader.—T here is a strong 
expiration of the breath at the 
commencement of each sentence, 
and a sudden elevation of the voice 
atthe termination. The Chief) a 
he passes, looks every person 
sternly in the face. Those who 
are disposed to join the expedition 
exclaim Yeh, Yeh, Yeh, with a 
powerful tone of voice; and this 
exclamation is continually repeat- 
ed during the whole ceremony. 
It is, iff may so speak, the evi- 
dence oftheir enlistment. .Those 
who are silent decline the invita- 
tion. 

After the Chief has procured as 
many volunteers as possible, he 
delivers the tomahawk to another 
Chief. The latter repeats the 
same process. Particular preju- 
dices or partialities, may induce 
the warriors to follow one Chief in 
preference to another; and efforts 
are therefore made by all, to in- 
crease the strength of the party. 
The whole ceremony is termina- 
ted by a general feast. 

In the year 1776, during the ad- 
ministration of Lieut. Governor 
Hamilton at Detroit, a large num- 
ber of Indian warriors were as- 
sembled in order that they might 
be induced to co-operate with the 
British inthe war which had then 
commenced. They were drawn 
up in two lines; extending from 
the river to the woods; their ket- 
tles and fires were hetween the 
lines. An ox was killed, and his 
head cut off; a Jarge tomahawk 
was then stuck into the head, and 
thus loaded, it was presented to the 
Governor. He was requested to 
sing his war song along the whole 
line of the Indians. 

The ox’s head represented the 
head of an American; and as the 
British were the principals in the 
war, it was necessary for them to 
take up the tomahawk first. The 
Lieut. Governor was embarrassed 
by the novelty of his situation, and 
by his own ignorance of the lan- 
guage and songs of the Indians.— 
He was extricated in a manner 
equally happy and ludicrous, by 
hisinterpreter. The latter instruct- 
ed his superior to sing the follow- 
ing words in French : 

Quand j’irai 4 Ja guerre-ruh 

J’emporterai ma grand cuillere-ruh. 
The monosyllabie at the end. of 
each line, is only intended to mark 
the elevation of the vcice, and the 
prolongation of the last syllable. 
These words corresponded with 
the necessary’tune, and »¢€:e sung 
with all the gravity and dignity 
suited to the occasion. As the 
Lieut. Governor passed the im- 
mense assemblage, he sung bis 
song and fixed his eyes upon the In- 
dians, who made the air ree 
with their cries of Yes, Yeh, ch. 
They concluded, of COUNSEs, te 
the great warrior was threaten 
with dreadful vengeance, the B 
Knives, the rebellious children of 
the British father. y 


The second officer in comman 
Major Hayes, was relieved by a si- ~ 





mijar expedient. The ingentous 





fhterpreter composed the follow- 
ing song, which possessed the 
same advantage of an accompanl- 
ment to music : 


J'ai le talon, au bout de pied. 


The ordinary war dance 1s pe- 
culiarly appropriate at the depar- 
ture of the warriors upon any e€x- 
pecition, or upon their return, but 
it is used at ali times, by the young 
men, as an exercise and amuse- 
ment. When they are disposed 
to undertake this dance, they strip 
themselves almost naked, and paint 
their faces and bodies agreeably 
to the taste of every individual. It 
is prolible, that this custom had 
#s origin ina desire toStrike terror 
into their enemies, by the horrible 
alternations of light and shade, 
with which they are daubed. The 
imagination cannot draw a strong~ 
er picture of the inhabitants of the 
infernal regions, than is presented 
by these dances. Every person 
holds in his hands a weapon; and 
their heads are adorned with a 
great display of feathers and other 
appropriate ornaments. 


drums—covered with dressed skin 
at one end, are beat for the pur- 
pose of marking time. 

Their mode of dancing is, by 
continually jumping up and down, 
sometimes in the same place, some- 
times advancing. Their muscu- 
lar exertion, upon these occasions, 
is great: every limb, and almost 
every muscle, are in action ; and 
the whole frame is in a continued 
state of tension. They keep time 
with perfect precision, and no eye 
can detect the slightest variation. 
They brandish their weapons in 
every direction; and] have been 
often surprised, that accidents dc 
not occur on such occasions. Eve- 
ry warrior continually repeats the 
well known sound Ye#, in the most 
forcible manner. 

After they have danced some 
time, one of them steps to a post 
previously secured in the ground 
for the purpose, and violently 
strikes it with his weapo.; instant- 
ly the music, and the, exclamations, 
and the dancing cease; and every 
warrior is prepared to hear a tale 
of “ daring.” The person who has 
struck then recounts his exploits. 
He speaks with great emphasis 
and = violent _ gesticulatien—des- 
cripes the number of the enemy 
whem he has killed; the mode in 
which he accomplished it, and the 
daigers he encountered. He re- 


Hollow | parents : with the assistance 


: - i minded friends, he has been enabled to 
, wood, resembling | Minded ~e24 . ee 
wa linders of 2 Baro > 5 | form an Institution, whose object it is 


Testament info the d'2- 
had been under- 
Your 


tion of the New 
lect of the Polish Jews, 
taken by the Rey. Mr. Solomon. 
Committee have the pleasure 
ing yeu that this undertaking has been 
completed, and that a copy of this trans- 
lation is this day presented to you. It 
is also in contemplation to prepare an 
edition of the Old Testament in the 
same language, should funds be supph- 
ed for the same purpose. 
Saxe-Tieimar.—The Legation Coun- 
sellor, Falke, a great and good man, was 
brought to the true knowledge of God 
through the means of severe domestic 
losses. Bereft, in the space of a single 
month, of four lovely children—he had 
no more! This severe but fatherly, 
stroke scemed to teach him‘this lesson 
—“ Thou hast been bereft of thy few 
children, that thou mightest become the 
father of a great multitude !” He list- 
ened to the voice of the rod; and “is 
indeed,” as Mr. Friedenberg of Berlin, 
a correspondent of the Society, reports 
of him, “at this moment, a father of no 
less than 300, which I have been so hap- 
vy as to see gathered round him 
From that time he turned all his atten- 
tion to the deserted and helpless off- 
spring of those wretches which had be- 
come obnoxious to public justice, and 
which had partially already caught the 
dreadful contagion of vice from their 


of like- 





not only to make of these poor aban- 
doned creatures useful members of so- 
ciety, but to dedicate them to God and 
his Christ. To this purpose, he has 
spared no pains to get himself into con- 
nexion with as many Christian-minded 
masters as he was able; in which he also 
succeeded most triumphantly, so that he 
assured me that the number of such mas- 
ters surpassed that of his pupils. These 
masters undertook to teach their trade, 
gratis, to a boy of the institution, to send 
him every Lord’s Day to the Sunday 
Schools formed for them ; and in short, 
to give them, in every respect, a Chris- 
tian pattern. On hundreds and hun- 
dreds of these children, the blessing is 
permanent; and Falke lives to sce the 
fruit of his labours. This excellent man 
offered to assist us in our great work, 
with every means in his power. He is 
ready to get his Christian masters to 
teach grown up Jewish proselytes their 
craft gratis, and to distribute our books 
among such Jews as come in his way.” 

Leipsic —Mr. Tauchnitz thus speaks 
of the success attending the efforts 
made in Leipsic— 

On September 18, when the Great 
Day of Atonement is celebrated, my 
friends made their first attempt, to pro- 
cure for the tracts entrance among the 
Jews. They went with a small number 
ofthem into the Polish Synagogue ; and 
Mr. Sander showed to the first Jew who 
stood near him one of the small cards: 
he accepted it politely, read it attentive- 
ly, and handed it silently to his neigh- 
bour; and so it proceeded, farther and 
farther. Like an electric stroke, the 
introduction of that little stranger was 
felt in the spacious and crowded Wall; 
all the Jews, from every corner, crowd- 
ed about Mr. S., and in their eagerness, 





lates the most minute circum 
stances, and shows the manner in} 
which he crept silently upon his, 
enemy, and took aim at his heart. 
He exhibits his scars, and relates 
the occasions upon which he re-' 
ceived them, : 

After he has concluded, all the, 
Indians present give a great shout, | 
to testify their admiration of his 
prowess. ‘The dance then recom- 
mences, and is again interrupted 
in a similar manner. 
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MISSIONARY. 





FOREIGN. 
JEWS. 
The following extracts are made 


from the thirteenth Report of 


the London Society for promo- 
ting Christianity among the 
Jews. 

Seminary for Missionarigs to the Jews. 


Your committee have more than once 
expressed their earnest desire for the 
establishment of a Seminary for the in- 
struction of Missionaries to the Jews, 
and they have much satisfaction in stat- 
ing, that this object has at length been 
obtained. 


A zealous friend of the cause having 
offered the use of a house, in a conve- 
nient situation, freeeof expense, for the 
purpose, the Committee thankfully ac- 
cepted it, and proceeded to look out 
for a proper tutor to superintend the 
institution, At the recommendation of 
the Hon. and Rt. Rev. the Lord Bish- 
op of Gloucester, and the Rev. Mr. Bid- 
dulph of Bristol, the Rev. Edwin Jacob, 
M. A. Scholar of Corpus Cliristi College, 
Oxford, was appointed to that situation, 
at a Special General Committee, held 
at the Society House on the 17th of 
January last. Four Missionary students 


‘ almeady under the care of the Society, 


& 


were admitted into the Seminary (ac- 
cording to one of its rules) on proba- 
tien for six months. They were ad- 
dressed on the occasion in a very im- 
pressive manner on the duties and dif- 
ficulties of Missionary preparation by 
the Rey. Professor Lee of Cambridge. 
Two more students who have been 
for some time under the care ofthe Rev. 
Mr. Jaenicke, at Berlip, will shortly be 
added to their number. 
It is intended, that no students shall 
be admitted into the Seminary, but 
oung menu of competent talents and 
acknowledged piety, of which sufficient 
testimonials will always be required.— 
It is further proposed, that while Bibli- 
cal knowledge shail be the basis of in- 
struction; and a due attention shall be 
paid to the points at issue between Jews 
and Christians, the pupils shall Jearn the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and such 
modern languages as may be necessary 
to qualify them for their respective des- 
\? foreigners will be admitted, as 
wel pee of <n county, it is.ex- 
pected that the pupils will mutually in- 
struct each other in the modern ong 
an they are conversant. A 
-yearly examination of the students 
wil} take in the presence of such 
friends of the institution as may be in- 
vited to attend it. 
It was stated in the last report that 


the very desirable work of a Tvansia-{ 2. That there exists on 


| almost tore the few tracts which he had, 


out of his own hands. 

Full of the glad tidings, the two gen- 
tlemen returned to my house, and I fur- 
nished them with as large a store as they 
could carry with them. They now visit- 
ed the former, and some other Syna- 


| gogues—met, every where, with the 


same favourable reception—and, in one 
of them, they excited so great a sensa- 
tion, that the Cantor requested them 
not to disturb their cevotion, which, 
however, could not prevent the eager 
exertion of the Jews for obtaining tracts. 
As the house of my father is situated 
in that part of the city, where, during 
the fair, the foreign Jews reside, I could 
easily observe their behaviour, and it 
would be difficult to describe my satis- 
faction, when in the following days I 
saw, before almost every house, small 
parties of Jews, with tracts in their 
hands, or listening to one who publicly 
read, or engaged in conversation about 
what they had heard. 

Messrs. S. and H. called, as far as they 
judged convenient, on such Jews in 
their houses as they had found best dis- 
posed, and were surprised to find many 
of them inclined to become Christians. 
Mr. H. had marked the tracts which had 
passed through his hands with the num- 
ber of his house—a measure which did 
not fail to produce the intended effect ; 
for he received so many applications, 
thatthe passage of the inn in which he 
lived, was often filled with Jews who 
wished to have those books, in which, 
as they expressed themselves, it was 
said that they must be baptized. Notes 
were even received from respectable 
Jewish merchants in town, to. ask for the 
communication of our pious tracts for 
their FURTHER CONVICTION. 

By this time we had said: nothing to 
them of the New Testament; but hav- 
ing perceived among them a real thirst 
after instruction, we directed their at- 
tention toward that sacred Book. In a 
very few days, I could have crarvrrovs- 
Ly distributed my whole store; but re- 
membering your caution, I did it only in 
some extraordinary cases, and general- 
ly asked for payment. Many, espe@ial- 
ly roune Jews, have been found read- 
ing.it with rapture, and loudly express- 
ing their assent. 

Though hitherto nothing can be said 
of the real fruit of the seed which has 
been sown here, it must give true satis- 
faction to the Society, that so large and 
interesting a field, as Leipsic presents 
during the Fair, can be cultivated with 
so much hope of success. For the con- 
flux of Jews on those occasions is very 
great; and from the notices which T 
have collected, I can now affirm, that, 
in all directions, from the maritime 
towns of Holland unto Russia and Tur- 
Keys these tracts. and New Testaments 
belong to the articles, which the Jews, 
on their present return from the Fair, 
have brought home to their families, If 
this field be further cultivated with 
patience and prayer, it may produce 
excellent fruit ; if not here, yet in other 
places. 

Your Committee will conclude their 
Report with a few general remarks. 

Sufficient evidence, they trust, has 
been adduced in the details which they 
have laid before you, of the following 
important facts. 

. That there is at this time among 
Christians, of various rahks and denom- 
inations, and in various parts of the globe, 
an active and increasing spirit off com- 
passion towards the Jews, and of bene- 
volent exertions for their spiritual im- 
provement. 





‘the part of 


fi 


* 


of inform- - 


various places, | 


‘the Jews themselves, in | 


a growing. disposition to inquire into 

the truths of Christianity, and to receive | 
Christian. instruction, orally and by | 
! books, both by tracts and by the New 
: ‘Pestament. 

3. That several well authenticated in- 
stances, in places wholly unconnected 
with each other, have occurred, of Jews 
actually embracing Christianity—many in 
secret, being restrained from a public 
profession by the fear of consequences, 
but not a few also publicly, and that un- 
der circumstances peculiarly free (so far 
as men can judge) from suspicion, and 
likely to prove, through the blessing of 
God, eminently insttumental in leading 
others to examine and adopt the great 
truths of the Gospel. 

4, The prevalence of an opinion among 
the Jews, that their national conversion is 
not far distant. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS MISSION. 

It is highly important that a physician, 
possessing much scientific knowledge, 
and a good share of practical skill, go 
out with the contemplated reinforce- 
ment to the Sandwich Islands. This no- 
tice will probably be read by many such, 
whose hearts have been renewed by the 
grace of God, and who owe their hopes 
ofheaven to that same boundless love, 
which the Board is striving to make 
known to the benighted islanders of the 
Pacific. 

The man to be preferred, is one who, 
with the amiable, excellent spirit of the 
Gospel, unites that familiarity with the 
theory and practice of his profession, 
which is acquired by much study. under 
good advantages for improvement, and 
a considerable practice for some length 
of time. One of high qualifications is 
needed,—who will not only be very use- 
ful among the natives, and prompt and 
judicious in all the diseases to which the 
mission family will be liable; but who 
will render himself much respected and 
sought after, by the many foreigners 
from different nations, who yearly visit 
the islands. Especially ought he to be 
skilled in all the variety of surgical cases, 
and of course well versed in the anato- 
my of the human system. 

The station in the mission, which one 
of this description would be expected 
ultimately to fill, is the same that is now 
held by Dr. Scudder in Ceylon. Ata 
suitable time, and after due preparation, 
he would probably receive ordination. 
Thus combining the office of a preacher 
of the Gospel, with that of a physician, 
he might hope to occupy a wide field of 
usefulness. 


TAHEITE. 
I letter from Poihai, Secretary to the Ta- 
heitan Auxiliary Missionary Society, 
to the London Missionary Society. 


( Translation.) 
Maravia, Taneire, June 15, 1821, 


Dear Friends—May the blessing of Je- 
hovah, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ 
be with you all, With this we present 
you with some property for the purpose 
of advancing the cause of our common 
Lord upon earth, and which we send to 
you the original projectors of this good 
work. You are the rcot, and we are 
but the branches. It was you that sent 
Missionaries among us to instruct us; 
and behold! we hare obtained a know- 
ledge of that salvation which is in Jesus; 
on thisaccount we have contributed our 
property, viz. oil, arrow-root, cotton, 
and pigs, which is our money in these 
countries, where we have no real mo- 
ney. Webave sent the oil on board the 
Hope, 80 tons, from us the Taheitean 
Auxiliary to you the parent Society, to 
assist you; and we wish that our con- 
tribution may be added to yours, and 
printed in your reports, that we may see 
that our property has been received and 
admitted into the treasury of our Lord, 
which will give us complete satisfaction. 

We wish you to be particular and 
candid respecting what we have now 
sent, and if it should prove an article 
of little value, or unsuitable, write to us 
and give us full information onthe sub- 
ject. 

We shall not cease to subscribe our 
property for the spread of the Gospel 
of our Lord; death alone will put an 
end to our subscriptions ; but the living 
will carry it on. ‘ 

Never omit to write to us. We all 
know how it is with a tree, that the butt- 
end is the most solid part, and the small 
end is softand sappy. ‘To the small end 
we may be compared, and you to the 
butt-end.* Do not cease, therefore, to 
afford us instruction in the things of 
God, and inform us also how the word 
of the Lord prospers in all the coun- 
tries where you have sent Missionaries. 

May the blessing of Jesus Christ be 
with you. Amen. 

POTHAT, Secretary. 
POMARE, President. 

*N.B, The same word which in the 
Taheitean language means solid er hear- 
ty, when applied to a tree, &e. means 
wise, mature in judgment, when applied 
to persons. Also the same word which 
signifies soft, or sappy, when applied to 
a tree, means immature in knowledge, un-4 
wise, or possessing little wisdom when 
applied to persons.—London Evangelical 
Magazine. . 
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Letier from Dr. A. P. Merrill, of the 
United States’ Army, to a Missionary 
in South Carolina. Communicated for 
the Southern Intelligencer, dated—Pen- 
sacola, 11th Feb. 1822. 


Dear Sra,—Your letter requiring in- 
formation with regard to the practicabi- 
lity of introducing the Gospel into this 
place, &c. has been received. It is with 
much pleasure that I have it in my pow- 
er to afford any information calculated to 
assist a cause of such importance as the 
introduction of the Christian Religion 
among? any portion of my fellow-men. I 
shall proceed, therefore, to give you 
such answers to your questions as I am 
enabled to do from a knowledge of facts. 
_ Ist. This climate is justly extolled for 
its salubrity, ang affords as little danger 
to a northern constitution as any other 
in the same latitude. This place has al- 
ways been exempt from pestilential dis- 
eases, although it has for a long time 
been the resort of French and Spanish 
emigrants from all parts of the world.— 
2d. The number of inhabitants are esti- 
mated at 1600: viz. 100 French and 
Spanish, and 500 Americans. 3d. Of the 
number that would listen to a minister 
of our persuasion, it is difficult to form 
any calculation, . without a trial, as the 
American emigrants are made up of eve- 
ry denomination. But from r 





that have collected together wien ha! 
thing like religious enemas eS a 
place, (which has been simply the - 
ing of a sermon,) I should judge tha 

nearly all the American population 
would attend the preaching ofa man of 
any denomination, who has talents to 
interest his Hearers, either by the matter 
or manner of his discourse. 4th. His 
support would be doubtful ; seme would 
subscribe liberally for a popular man; 
1000 dollars is as small a salary as any 
man would probably accept of; and I 
believe that not more than alf this sum 
could be at first collected, but the amount 
might increase with the minister's popu- 
larity. There iho public fund of any 
description in this city. 5th. The obsta- 
clés to the introduction of the Gospel are, 
the opposition of the Catholics, whose 
influence, however, would not extend 
bevond their own sect; and the uncer- 
tainty of the preacher’s support. 6th. 
The Sabbath is spent by the Creoles in 
what they call innocent amusements, vi- 
siting, riding, hunting, &c. as 1s custo- 
mary with the same class of people in 
New Orleans and the West Indies. 
‘Those who pay any attention to religion 
go through the Catholic ceremonies in 
church. Among the Americans every 
one has his own way ; some, pretending 
to be moral, spend their time in reading, 
&e.; others amuse themselves as on 
other days. But little business is done. 
7th. You are as capable of judging as 
myself, what kind ofa man these people 
would like; probwly a strictly moral 
man, well educated, affable, polite, not 
averse to gaiety, and one that would never 
tell them theirs faults, would please them 
best. Butin my opinion, a man who 
would do most good, is one strictly religi- 
ous, without appearance of bigotry, of 
liberal principles with regard to sects, 
well educated, and an enefgetic and 
correct speaker ; one who would make 
them see their faults without exciting 
their indignation, and preach the Gospel 
without sectarian abuse. 8th. The Span- 
ish and French inhabitants are, with few 
exceptions, of the lower order. They 
allspeak French, and are addicted to 
many vices, which from habit have be- 
come common, and not.discreditable to 
them. Very few of them understand 
English. The Americans are made up 
of office holders, professional men, mer- 
chants und mechanics from all parts of 
the union; together with a good num- 
ber of army and navy officers, who are 
not included in the census. 9th. All 
the Spanish and French, who have any 
religion, are Catholics. They have a 
priest, who scarcely maintains a charac- 
ter of morality, and manage their affairs 
very loosely, even for Catholics. 10th. 
I have met with but two or three pro- 
fessors of religion, and those females. 
We have had no protestant preacher, 
but Iam told a Methodist is expected 
from Georgia. Ashe is represented to 
be a very ordinary man in his profession, 
the probability is he will not succeed 
well. 

My opinion is, that it is advisable to 
commence preaching here immediately 
if possible, and that a very respectable 
audience would favour it. And I know 
this to be the opinion of many of the 
first men inthe place. If you are author- 
ized to extend your mission to this city, 
I would adyise you to do so by all means, 
for I believe there is no place where you 
could render the cause of religion more 
service; and it is not at all improbable 
that you might receive sufficient induce- 
ment to remain, Thete would now be 
no competition of sects, and the season 
is favourable for health. 

Since I received your letter, 1 have 
been at considerable pains to obtain in- 
formation, and ascertain the different 
opinions on the subject, and it is from 
these and my personal observations, that 
my answers to your questions are made 
up. Ishould be happy to hear from you 
again on this subject, and shall always 
take great pleasure in answering your 
inquiries, and in rendering every assist- 
ance in my power to the cause in which 
you are engaged. 

Accept my assurances, and believe me 
your friend. 

A. P. Meruitt, U.S. Army. 








RELIGIOUS. 





FROM THE PHILADELPHIA RELIGIOUS RE- 
MEMBRANCER, 
BETHEL FLAG. 


The Rey. Mr. Eastburn, stated preach- 
er to the Seamen in this port, has re- 
ceived a Bethel Flag, presented by the 
Seamen’s Friend Society, and Bethel 
Union, of London. This is a grateful to- 
ken of their respect for a vererable 
“ fisher of men.” As an expression of 
the congeniality of feeling of our trans- 
atlantic brethren with those in our city 
who are interested for the spiritual wel- 
fare of mariners, it is creditable to the 
Society by whom it was presented. 

The new Bethel Flag was hoisted, at 
the Mariners’ Church, on Sabbath 24th 
ult. On Monday the 25th, it was dis- 
played at the mast head of the brig Ju- 
nius, Capt Dunton, and inthe evening a 
meeting was held on board the brig ; the 
religious exercises were conducted by 
the Rev. Messrs. Eastburn and Van 
Vleck, Dr. Janeway, and a Welch sailor. 
The cabin was occupied by females, and 
the decks and wharves were filled with 
seamen and others. The attention was 
solemn. 

On Friday evening, 29th, the Flag 
having been flying during the day at the 
mast head of the brig Levant, Captain 
Standborn, a meeting was held on board 
the brig. The services were conducted 
by the Rev. Mr. Eastburn, Drs. kly and 
Brodhead, and Capt. Foster, The atten- 
tion was similar to that of the former meet- 
ing. The numbers who attend these 
meetings, and the scriousness which 
pervades the audiences, indicate the in- 
creasing interest which-seamen feel in 
the means adapted to promote their Spi- 
ritual welfure. 


REVIVAL OF RELIGION, 


From the American Missionary Register, 
published in New York. 


_We find it mentioned in several reli- 
gious papers at a distance, that “ there 
is arevival of religion in some of the 
Congregations of this city.” The state- 
ment, we are happy to say, is correct. 
In many of our congregations, of dif- 
ferent denominations, there is an unusu- 
al and increasing excitement among the 
professors of religion. In some, this 
excitement has extended beyond the 
circle of professors ; and many, we trust, 
are deeply impressed with ‘a sense of 
their guilt and their danger, and are in- 





the number } 


thitherward. 


The first Wednesday in April has been 
appointed by the Pastor and Elders of 
the Presbyterian Church in Vandewa- 
ter-street, for religious exercises ; and 
the Pastors, Elders, and members of ‘the 
other Presbyterian churches are invited 
to unite with them on that occasion. 

The Pastors, Elders, and Deacons of 
the same churches have met once a 
week, for several weeks, for a season of 
special prayer for the outpouring of the 

irit. 
7 ae of our churches, the Pastor, 
Elders, and Deacons, with their families, 
hold a weekly meeting for a similar pur- 
pose: and in all our churches, and in 
several of other denominations, prayer 
meetings are multiplied, and thronged. 

It is not our intention at present to 
give a detailed statement. These gen- 
eral facts, will, we hope, draw forth 
the sympathy and the prayers of Chris- 
tians throughout the country, in behalf 
of our great and guilty city. Whether 
the present excitement will increase, or 
soon subside, is known only to the King 
of Zion. The work is His, and to Him 
be the glory ascribed. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





FOREIGN. 


The regular line ship Columéia, 
arrived at New York on the 1 ith 
inst. and brings intelligence from 
England down to the 3d of March. 
The papers are principally filled 
with the proceedings of the Bri- 
tish Parliament, and debates on 
the state of the country. The 
ministry have proposed to assist 
the agricultural interest, by the 
lowering of rents, and the gradual 
better adjustment on the part of 
the farmer, of his outlay and ex- 
penses, to his productions and in- 
come. 

Mr. Wilmot, the British under 
secretary of state, has denied, in 
the House of Commons, a state- 
ment which had appeared in the 
London Globe, that instructions 
had been sent to the West India 
Islands, that the ports should be 
opened to the direct trade of the 
United States, upon the princi- 
ples of reciprocity proposed by 
the American government. 

A rumour prevailed at the Roy- 
al Exchange, on the evening of 
Feb. 27, that the bank will be at 
length induced to discount paper 
at four, instead of five per cent. 

Letters from Vienna announce 
that great events may be expected 
in March ; and that war between 
Russia and the Porte afifiears in- 
evitable. 

The French minister of war 
has published a letter, honourably 
exculpating the 72d regiment of 
artillery, from any participation in 
the conspiracy of Nantes. The 
Anister considers, that all fears 
of internal commotion in France, 
have wholly subsided. 

Some doubts are entertained 
whether the laws restricting the 
press in France, would be adopted 
by the Chamber of Peers, as they 
have passed the Chamber of De- 
puties. 

The Spanish Cortes have recent- 
ly decreed, that all Spanish ves- 
sels employed in the slave trade 
are to be forfeited, and the owners, 
fitters out, masters, and officers, 
condemned to ten years labour on 
the public works. All foreigners 
entering Spanish ports with slaves 
on board, shall be liable to the 
same penalties; and all slaves 
found on board shall be set free. 
We hope these regulations will be 
seriously carried into effect. 

Letters from Cadiz make great 
complaints of the insecurity of 
their commerce, owing to the bold 
depredations of the South Ameri- 
can privateers, which are, it ap- 
pears, carried on close to the 
Spanish coast itself. A valuable 
cargo had been captured only three 
miles from Cadiz. 


Ireland.—The situation of this 
unhappy country continues to 
grow more and more distressing. 
Murders, robberies, and burnings 
become more frequent every week; 
and the commission of these crimes 
continues to be attended by the 
most aggravated circumstances. 
The Special Commission at Cork 
had closed their session, and on 
the last day, sentence of death was 
fassed on thirty Five of the White 
Boys / Many were sentenced to 
be transported. Some of the worst 
offenders were ordered for an ear- 
ly. execution ; and it was distinctly 
stated, that the pardoning power 
would not be extended to one of 
them, unless a change was effected 
in the disposition and conduct of 
the people,.so that tranquillity 
should be restored. Three of the 
thirty-five were recommended to 
mercy by the jury. There are 
upwards of 240 persons charged 
with whiteboyism in Cork jail. 

: The Dublin Evening Post, of 
February 7th, contains the follow- 
ing statement and remarks : 

“ The last intelligence - from 
Munster is of a nature extremely 
gratifying. There have been no 
outrages recently committed in 
Limerick. The town was yester- 
day inundated with reports of a 
most sister description, and some 
alarm was felt. The arrival of the 
Limerick papers last night, how- 
ever, falsifies the runrours. 

The following is one of the nu- 
merous notices which have been 
Eawtet in the county of Limer- 
ick ; 





quiring the way to Zipn with their faces 


‘westward. 


“ We war not with 
nor his Government, y_ 
casion for our Services, 
find us true to the last dp, 
blood. We war not a 
fellow-man for his rep: 
is between himself and 42, 
But we wage eternal War 
Absentees, Rack-ren e 
Proctors, for they hay. 
and our children hoyge 
out a home, in cold, 
and driven us to despair» 

W hatever opinion may 
ed on the temper which», 
this notice, or the extra 
the threat, this must be. 
that the peasantry of My 
suffering under the MOst » 
oppression. But there js 2 
in this notice upon whieh 
frequently before anim 
and upon which we fea» 
have reptatedly to speap 
ter; it is that concerning } 
—Tythe Procfors.” 

The following accoy 
represents some of the cy 
produced the popular exe 
is extracted from a let. 
Cork, Jan. 28th: 

“ It being too probable, 
real state of the south of Ip 
not understood in the me 
we take the liberty.to lay 
you a sketch of it. 

“ The insurgents cong} 
riety of men, acting in og 
the moment, but influences 
ry different motives—perh 
may be properly classed y 
following heads—Ist, the 
less ; 2d, the disaffected ; 
superstitious. Of the 
there are many who, by theg 
sion of farming produce, ha 
reduced from the rank of 
tial ycomanry to downrj 
gence. By the custom of 
lands in perpetuity, or 
long periods of years, m 
ers were induced to expe 
buildings and improveme 
whole property—calcuiaij 
a permanent interest in the} 
which, however, are nowg 
rents, or worse. These 
in readily with any projedt| 
to embroil the country= 
the share of education the 
unaccompanied by carreet 
ous sentiments, become z 
the able and unrestrained 
ters of mischief. The set 
less numerous class, consi 
survivors since the rebel 
1798, and their disciples, 
principles are jacobinical, | 
open country these are e 
few—but in populous towny 
seditious publications find 
sion, they are also found. ( 
description some, it is sd 
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727 trom Scotland. Annual emigra- 
‘on, on an average for the ten years, 
omething more than 6,898. 

In the same period the emigrations to 
sritish North America were 90,972: viz. 
47.923 from ireland, 23,783 from Eng- 
and, 19,971 from Scotland. Average, 
something more than 9097. 

So many of the emigrants to Canada 
nd Nova Scotia, find their way to the 
Inited States, that the accession of pop- 

jation we receive from the British isles 
annot be estimated at less than 8,000 
yersons a year. The whole number of 
migrants from the United Kingdoms 
» North America, in the last ten years, 
ys one hundred and fifty nine thousand 
ine hundred and si rty--15,900 a year, 
A British Union Seciety is forming at 
wrehester, England, by religious fam- 
hes, preparatory to their settlement in 
he state of Hlinois. A genéral fund was 
aised by subscription for the purchase 
bf every thing necessary for the settle- 
eat, Which must cnsure the success of 
. emigrants, 
gee IPE KrARNEY of the Uni- 
od States’ brig Enterprise, in a letter to 
‘ommodore ParrErson, New Orleans, 
tates, that on the 4th of March he part- 
d with a convoy of 60 sail of merchant 
essels bound to the United States, be- 

cen Matanzas and the Doubleheaded 
hot Keys. On the 7th, passing Cape 
ntonio, his vessel being disguised, he 
iscuvered a twelve-oared barge in pur- 
uit. On her retrexting towards Man- 
rove Point, he despatched his boats 
fier her, under the command of lieu- 
nant M‘isrosu, who pursued her up 
se creek, and succeeded in capturing 
sur boats and two launches, sloop rig- 

d. The lieutenant had not returned 
> the brig when the letter was for- 

arded. The Enterprise will cruise in 
he Bay of Mexico. 

The United States’ brig Spark, cap- 
in Exton, and United States’ schooner 
rampus, Lieutenant Grecory, sailed 
om Charleston, S.C. on Saturday, the 
h instant. ‘They are destined upon a 
ur months’ cruise among the West In- 

I-lands, to protect our commerce 
ym the’ depredations of pirates. Mr. 
moxc, late a member of congress from 

e state of New York, in rather delicate 

alth, took passage in the Spark for the 
yest Indies. 

The. United States’ schooner Shark, 

utenant Perry; Porpoise, RAMAGE; 

Revenge, Hammerster, touched in 
Havanna, the last of March. ltisun- 
stood that the former has proceeded 
Key West, to ascertain the practica- 
ity of erecting a fort on that Island. 

e Porpoise took a schooner into Ha- 

na, which had upon her stern, Mary 

Boston, There was not an American 

board of her. The disguise was as- 

ed, they said, to avoid bemg cap- 

el by the Patriots. She was from 
Spanish Main, snd had on board a 

mber of slaves. It was supposed she 
Id be given up. 
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FARLY STAGES OF SOCIETY. 
Men in general are prone to 
k upon the past with compla- 
cy, and to anticipate the fu- 
e with hope. The latter dis- 
sition is a pleasing illusion; and 
hot suffered to charm men into 
erilous security, might be re- 
rded as a beneficent solace for 
ny of the ills of life. It is less 
le to be disturbed than any 
er of our fancies. The future 
yet untried, and the imagina- 
is at liberty to revel in the 
St fantastic schemes, with no 
er check than the dubious mo- 
ons of past experience. 
The propensity to regard the 
t with admiration and indul- 
ce, is almost equally common. 
find traces of it in the most 
ient authors. Homer delights 
place the stern virtue and vig- 
of the heroes of former times 
right contrast with the degen- 
y of his contemporaries. Ci- 
»in the same spirit, exclaims, 
here was, there was, a virtue 
this republic ;” and modern 
ors love to tell us, of 


® “ Ancient uncorrupted times, 
hen free to follow nature was the mode.” 


oldman, at the present day, ex- 
' resembles the one described 
Horace, two thousand years 
* ‘A praiser of the times when 
‘as a boy, and a satirist and 
or of the rising generation.’ 
is natural to remember 
Parly yeafs with complacency. 
Y thing was then new and de- 
ful. Our powers were vigor- 
and our spirits elastic. We 
mot think deeply enough to 
Nxiety; and pleasure was too 
7 purchased, to permit our 
§ Sorrows long to interrupt 
Njoyments.—This period is 
ded, throughout our lives, as 
*on of innocence and happi- 
The longer and more trou- 
interval, with the more 
“* lo we look back to our 
Sod ; ‘4s the seaman gazes 
’ lessening Shores, and thinks 


upon the endearments ofhis home, 
with more earnestness, the farther 
he recedes from the land, and the 
fiercer the tempest. 

From these trite remarks we 
may derive some aid in explaining 
the causes of those representations 
which are frequently made of the 
purity and happiness of men in 
the early stages of society. The 
idea of a golden age, which the 
ancient poets loves to describe, as 
a green spot in the waste of time, 
was suggested, we doubt not, by 
traditionary hints of the primi- 
tive state of man. But the gener- 
al opinion to which we before re- 
ferred, may, we suspect, be par- 
tially explained, by the analogy 
which is naturally drawn from the 
experience of each individual. 
He looks back upon his youth, as 
the bright season of comparative 
innocence and happiness, and 
therefore is prone to refer to the 
spring time of society, as the 
period of its greatest purity and 
As asing years 
have wrought a mighty physical 
and moral change in himself, he 
is disposed to imagine, that time 
has, in a similar manner, intro- 
duced disorder and corruption in- 
to society. 

This opinion is, undoubtedly, 
to a certain extent, correct; but it 
becomes dangerously erroneous, 
when it is thought to be a sufficient 
explanation of the prevalence of 
vice in the world. While men 
were ignorant of the real state of 
the human heart, they could 
scarcely be expected not to 
err in their judgments on this 
point. But the gospel has taught 
us, that all men, since the fall, 
have the seeds of corruption in 
their bosoms, though different 
situations are more or less adapt- 
ed to assist their growth. 

Some men, who claim to be 
thought philosophers, affect to 
deplore the vices of modern times, 
and the evils of civilization. They 
appeal, with longing sighs, to the 
simple institutions and unsophist- 
icated manners of men in a state 
of nature. We are told, for in- 
stance, of the virtues and happi- 
ness of the aborigines of this 
country, and are exhorted not to 
darken so lovely a scene, by intro- 
ducing the institutions of the gos- 
pel, and the humanizing arts.— 
It would be easy to expose the 
absurdity of such sentiments; but 
we will, at present, merely intro- 
duce a passage, from the Greek 
historian Thucydides, describing 
the “ ancient, uncorrupted times” 
of the most polished nation of an- 
tiquity. The materials of which 
the earliest’ society in Rome was 
composed, are well known; and 
the barbarians from whom the re- 
fined and learned nations of Ger- 
many, France, England, &c. have 
descended, form an ancestry but! 
little more illustrious than that of 
Greece, as described by Thu- 
cydides : 

“ The ancient Greeks, and those 
barbarians who dwelt upon the 
shores of the continent, and inha- 
bited the islands, after they began 
to extend their maritime inter- 
course with each other, Jbetook 
themselves to robbery. ‘The mast 
powerful among them became 
their leaders, allured by the desire 
of plunder for themselves, and sub- 
sistence for their families. At- 
tacking the unwalled cities, and 
the inhabitants of the villages, 
they plundered them, and thus ac- 
quired the greatest part of their 
livelihood. This employment was 
not considered disgraceful, but ra- 
ther honourable. The ancient po- 
ets, and some of the present inha- 
bitants of Epirus, who now pride 
themselves in dextrously pursuing 
the same employment, afford proof 
of the fact; inquiring freely of 
navigators whom they meet, whe- 
ther they are robbersy—a question 
which is not considered, by either 
party, ta be reproachful.”’ 
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CONSISTENCY, 


Weean hardly expect those who 
argue from erroneous principles, 
to preserve consistency in their 
reasonings. Sophistry requires 
more art to conceal its real de- 
signs, than most of its advocates 
have skill to exercise.—In an es- 
say in an Eastern paper, the wri- 
ter, who would fain be thought 
friendly to the cause of religion, 





employment of missionaries, al-| 
leging that the translation of the 
scriptures into different languages, 
and their distribution through the 
earth, will be sufficient, with the 
blessing of God, to diffuse the 
glad tidings of salvation, without 
the aid of missionaries. He there- 
fore thinks it altogether unneces- 
sary to tax the public for the sup- 
ply of missionary funds. 

“ The modern missionaries in 
India,” says he, “ have done no 
better than their predecessors, the 
Jesuits. The money spent in their 
support has been worse than wast- 
ed; it has been productive of pos- 
itive evil to those for whose bene- 
fit it was intended. Give them 
the Scriptures, in their own lan- 
guages, and we discharge our du- 
ty to them and to our Maker; for 
then, indeed, will the Gospel have 
been preached—not a Calvinist 
or an Arminian, a Trinitarian or 
Unitarian creed—but a scripture 
of everlasting truth.” 

If all this be true, and the 
author will point out a way by 
which the scriptures can be trans- 
lated, printed and distributed, 
without the agency of missiona- 
ries, and consequently the aid of 
missionary funds, he will enti- 
tle himself to the thanks of the 
friends of missions, 

He proceeds to say, that he is 
friendly to the liberal support of 
the ministry at home, and wishes 
that the money now expended in 
missions were appropriated to the 
maintenance of Christian institu- 
Here 
is another remarkable mstance of 
inconsistency. 


tions in our own country. 


If the scriptures 
alone are sufficient for the heathen, 
they must be so for us; and con- 
sequently, if ministers are unne- 
cessary abroad they are equally 
so athome. The fact is, that the op- 
position to missions on the part of 
unbelievers proceeds from dislike 
to the Gospel, and from the love 
of money; and on the part of 
Christians, from incorrect views, 
or from covetousness. All excuses 
on pretence of extrac -dinary zeal 
for the promotion of religion at 
home, are intended by the former 
to deceive others; and by the lat- 
ter to deceive themselves. He who 
has nota missionary spirit, will 
do little for the cause of the Re- 
deemer in any way ; and, on the 
contrary, the zealous advocate for 
missions will generally be found to 
be most attentive to the prosperity 
of the church at home, and 
most intrepidly active in the pro- 
motion of whatsoever things are 
pure, or lovely, or of good report. 
“The spirit of missions,” ‘says 
Mr. Ward, “ must regenerate the 
Christian church:”’ and we firmly 
believe, and the events of the 
last thirty years corroborate the 
opinion, that this spirit is design- 
ed by God to arouse, purify and 
fextend his church, till the king- 
doms of this, world shall become 
the kingdoms of our Redeemer. 


BENEFACTIONS. 

The liberal donations made by 
the late Mr. Withington to the 
Bible Society, the Baptist General 
Convention, the Columbian Col- 
lege, &c. have called forth from 
every Christian bosom, a tribute 
of praise to Him who controls 
the hearts of men; and will long 
preserve in honourable remem- 
brance, the venerated individual, 
who thus faithfully discharged the 
duties of his stewardship. Wealth 
is dignified by being thus conse- 
crated to the advaatement of truth 
and happiness, instead of being 
appropriated to the trivial object 
of private or family aggrandize- 
ment. 

It is a gratifying feature of mo- 
dern times, that such acts of mu- 
nificence are becoming more com- 
mon, and spring from better mo- 
tives. Vast sums were, indeed, 
expended in past times, for the 
erection of temples, and the en- 
dowment of institutions. But such 
donations were too often the re- 
sult of erroneous notions of the 
availing efficacy of human merit. 
A corrupt religion profanely. pre- 
tended to barter the joys of Hea- 
ven for money ; and the rich man 
imagined the sins of a whole life 
to be atoned for by founding a 
monastery, or building a church. 
That so cheap a method of. ap- 
peasing the anticipated corrod- 
ings of the worm that never dies, 
should extort vunificent dona- 
tions, was natural. But the sub- 
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argues strenuously against the 


in general, we have every reason, 
to believe, that the distinguished 
benefactors of Bible and Mission- 
ary Societies, literary institutions, 
and other objects of permanent 
and extensive usefulness, are ac- 
tuated by the genuine influences 
of that Spirit, who “ works in 
them to will and to do of His 
good pleasure.” 

This liberality is auspicious; 
because there is every reason to 
believe, that it will increase. A 
mighty machine is now in motion, 
and the spirit which gave it the 
first impulse will supply the means 
of sustaining its operations. The 
effect of example is powerful; and 
we doubt not, that our country 
even now corigains many individu- 
als, whose bosoms glow with a 
holy emulation to enrol their 
with those of Bartlett, 
Boudinot, Withington, and many 


names 


others, as the enlightened patrons 
of literature and pious enterprise. 


——— 


CONGRESS. 


SENATE. 


The engrossed bill to repeal the 14th 
section of the act of last session, to re- 
duce the military establishment, passed, 
and has been sent to the House fair cial 
cwirence. 

The engrossed bill to enable the cor- 
poration of Washington City to fill up 
and drain the low grounds on the pub- 
lic reservations, and to improve and or- 
nament parts of said reservations, pass- 
ed, and has been sent to the House for 
concurrence. . 

The bill from the House for the re- 
lief of the officers, volunteers, and other 
persons engaged in the late campaign 
against the Seminole Indians; 

And the bill further to amend the se- 
veral acts relative to the Treasury; War, 
and Navy Departments, have been re- 
ferred to appropriate committees. 

The committee of Foreign Relations 
to which had been referred the bill from 
the House making an appropriation of 
$100,000 to defray the expenses of mis- 
sions to the independent nations on the 
American continent, reported the same 
with two amendments, the first adding 
$10,000 to the appropriation, and the 
second subjecting the bill to the limita- 
tions of “the compensation of public 
ministers provided by law.” 

The engrossed bill for ascertaining 
claims and titl¢s to lanc, in the territo- 
ry of Florida, has been passed and sent 
to the House for concurrence. 

The bill from the House, to revive 
and ¥ontinue in force an act, declaring 
the assent of Congress to certain acts of 
the states of Maryland and Georgia, has 
passed. 

The bill from the House to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to ex- 
change a stock bearing an interest of 
five per cent. for stocks bearing an inte- 
rest of six and seven per cent., has been 
passed—ayes 37, nays 2. The nays 
were Mr. Macon and Mr. Seymoiir. 

The bill from the House making ap- 
propriations for the support of govern- 
ment for the year 1822, with the amend- 
ments reported thereto by the commit- 
tee of Finance, is under consideration. 

The Senate has transacted considera- 
ble executive business during the pre- 
sent week. 


HOUSE. 


The engrossed bill for the relief of 
=. citizens of Baltimore, has pass- 
ed. 

Mr. Gorham, from the committee on 
the suppression of the Slave Trade, 
made a report thereon, which was order- 
ed to lie on the table. 

The committee On Military Affairs to 
which had been referred the message 
from the President of the United States 
on the subject of fortifications, and par- 
ticularly those on Dauphine Island and 
Mobile Point, have reported thereon, 
adverse to the President’s recommenda- 
tion. : 

The committee appointed to inqure 
into the propriety of repealing the act 
of 1813, to encourage vaccination, re- 
ported unfavourably to its continuance. 
In concluding, they observe, “ it will be 
better to commit the subject altogether 
to the local authorities, who, with the 
aid of the professional men, will be 
more competent to the successful man- 
agement of it—and to whom, they be- 
lieve, it properly belongs.” The report 
was accompanied by a bill ‘» sepeal the 
existing law; which has been twice 
read, and ordered to lie on the table. 
The bill further to amend the several 
acts relative to the Treasury, War, and 
Navy Departments, has been ordered.to 
be engrossed for a third reading. 

The engrossed bill for the relief of the 
officers, volunteers, and other persons 
engaged in the Seminole campaign has 
passed. 

Mr. Rochester submitted the follow- 
ing resolution, which was adopted. 
Resolved, That the committee on 
Roads and Canals be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of providing by 
law for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the Hudson river, so as to open 
a free communication and direct inter- 
course for vessels of all descriptions 
with the internal canal navigation of 
New York. 

Mr. F. Johnson, from the committee 
on the Post Office and Post, Roads, re- 
ported a bill further to late the Post 
Office Department; whiél has been 
nig read and committed. ve 
The engrossed resolution providing 
for the security of the public’ mail, by 
the adoption of Imlay’s plan therefor, 
has passed. 

Mr. Kent, from the committee on the 
District of Columbia, to whom was re- 
ferred a bill from the Senate, authoriz- 
ing the corporation of the city of Wash- 
ington to drain the low grounds, and to 
ornament certain parts of the public 
reservations in said city, reported the 
same without amendment, which, on mo- 
= of Mr. K. was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

The bill in addition to an act to re- 
duce and fix the Mili Peace Estab- 
lishment, with the ame ts made in| 
committee of the whole, on motion of 





ject is now better understovd ; and 


The register in the first column 
latitude 48° 18’ north. 

That in the second column, by the 
latitude 38° 55’ north. 


(Ohio) latitude 39° 7’ north. 


That in the fourth column, 
(Alabama) latitude 32° 10’ north. 


to a subject of so much interest to the 
illustrating the medical and agricultural 


above. 


nearly in the latitude of Washifigton. 
to be made easy and natural. 
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METFOROLOGICAL. 


is kept by the Hon. D. Cony, of Augusta, (Me¢:) 


Hon. Josiah Meigs, Washington city, 


That in the third column, by P. 8. Symmes, Esq. at the Land Office, Cincinnat’, 
by A. Pope, Esq. at the Land Office, Cahawba, 


For these registers we are indebted to the Hon. Josiah Meigs, Commissioncr 
of the General Land Office, under whose direction they are kept. The gentle- 
men, engaged in these observations, have our thanks for their assiduous attention 
rome 3a world, and so important in 
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istory of our country. The thermometer 


used is Fuhrenheit’s, in which 0 is 32 below the freezing point. Where the 
Mercury falls below 0 it ismarked thus.(*). In all other cases it is to be considered 


It will be perceived, that Augusta, (Maine,) and Cahawba, (Alabama,) are 
nearly equidistant from Washington; the former being about six degrees north, 
and the latter six degrees south, from this city: and that Cincinnati, (Ohio,) is 
This circumstance renders the compafiso,: 
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Mean, 
Range, 30 


Tee broke wp in the 
Potomac on the 21st. 
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Martins made their 
appearance the 28th. 
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BOUNDARY LINE. 


The New-York papers state that 
the Commissioners under the 5th 
article of the Treaty ef Ghent, 
closed their business, and held 
their final meeting in New-York, 
on Saturday last. The Commis- 
sioners, disagreeing in opinion, 
have made separate reports, du- 
plicates of which have been de- 
livered to the agents of the two 
governments ; and we understand, 
that the reports and accompany- 
ing papers designed for our gov- 
vernment, will be forwarded to 
Washington in the course of this 
week, 


RIGHTS OF SCHOOLMASTERS. 


A schoolmaster was lately in- 
dicted, in Massachusetts, for chas- 
tising a pupil, the son of the 
plaintiff, 

The jury brought in a verdict 
of Not Guilty: thereby recognis- 
ine the right of a schoolmaster 
to inflict reasonable punishment 
on his scholars. Scarcely any 
class of men encounter more un- 
deserved obloquy and perverse 
prejudices than the instructers of 
youth; while few render more 
eminently important services to 
the community. 


COTTON. 


From some experiments made 
to cultivate this article in Connec- 
ticut, an opinion is advanced that 
it may be successfully and profit- 
ably raised in Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jersey; on Long Island, 
and the sea-board of Connecticut ; 


American Marble.—It appears that our 
country is prolific in Marble. There 
are, the Pennsylvania biack Marble ; the 
Stockbridge white, of which the New- 
York City Hail is built; the verd .ntique, 
richly veined with green ; the New-tia- 
ven, similar in appearance; the Poto- 
mac, a beautiful composition of pebbles of 
various shades, of which the columns of 
the capitol at Washington, are made ; 
the common veined black and white ; 
the Cherry Valley, of adark graycolour ; 
the Vermont, of a beautiful dove co- 
lour, &c. 


Printing.—The number of persons em- 
ployed by Book printing in the United 
States is estimated at 10,000—Up wards of 
$400,000, were expended by the pub- 
lishers of Rees’ Cyclopzdia ; 30,000 
reams of paper were used ; 1200 copper- 
plates were engraved, from which 
2,770,000 impressions were taken It has 
for fifteen years given employment to 
100 persons daily, It isthe largest work 
in the English language, and the Ameri- 
can edition is larger than the English. 
The foreign books which have been pub- 
lished in the United States within 30 
years exceed 420,000,000. Theamount 
of Books manufactured in this country 
every year, is at least from one and a | 
to two millions. 








DIED, 


In this city on the 10th instant, Brex- 
amin Grayson One, Esq. aged near 60 
years, of a lingering and painfut illness, 
the closing scene of which was peace- 
ful and composed. He was an active and 
useful citizen, and was lately, for two 
years, Mayor of the City of Washington. 
He was humane, kind, and hospitable, 
and sincerely respected and beloved by 
the circle of relatives and friends whe 
knew how to estimate the social virtues 
which eminently distinguished him. 


Onthe 4th inst. at the residence of 
her grand-son Abel Anderson, Esq. in 
Harford county, (Maryland,) in her 97th 
year, Mrs. Janz Davis, relict of the late 
Rev. John Davis, an able minister of the 
regular Baptist order, and founder of 
the Baptist church in Harford, (the first 
church of the order established in Mary- 
land) ovér which church he presided as 
pastor upwards of fifty years. 

This truly venerable Christian had for 
several yesrs been deprived of her sight 





and a writer on the subject makes 
an exhibit to show that, at the pre- 
sent price of labour, 73 acres can 
be cultivated in Connecticut for 
what it cests (including interest 
on capital) to cultivate 5 acres in 
North Corolina; and he supposes 
that the product in the other case 
will be about the same, as in the 
other, Some have ridiculed the 
idea—but we know that the plant 


although her mental powers were retain- 
ed,in a high degree, considering her 
great age. ; 

She was a native of Pennsylvania, but 
removed with her family upwards of six- 
ty years ago to the place of ber decease, 
where she resided ever since. She is 
believed by the writer to have been a 
member of the Baptist church for 70 
years, and through her long pilgrimage, 
gave strong and lively marks, that she 
had been with Jesus, 

Her funeral was preached to a numer. 
ous audience, by the Reverend Thomas 
Poteet, from these words—“ Blessed ane 


the dead who die in the Lard, &e.”—I\n 
the latter part of her life she had often 
been heard to express a desire to depart 
and be with Christ, and to unite with her 
departed companion in praising the 
name of her God and Father, who had 
redeemed them from the curse of the law, 
and kept them together upwards of half a 
century upon earth, and supported them 
under the many trials which fell to their 
share, particularly in the reign of intol- 
erance felt in Maryland during the mid- 
dle of the last century ; her husband be- 
ing threatened with imprisonment, and 
at one time the warrané. Was actually 
granted for his apprehension, for preactr- 
ing the Gospel ! its 
Her petition has at length beemgrani- 
ed, and she has taken’ her departyre tor 
that happy retreat, “where the wieked | 
eease from troubling, and the weary we 
at rest.”. Her dectine was gradcal, ant 
she at last ¢xpired without a straggte, 
without a groan.—Her memory wii ve- 
long cherished im the namerons Circle |’ 


grows prosperously in as high 
latitudes, and why may it not be 
naturalized to the climate of the 
middle states? It is probable that 
it will be fairly triéd; and if suc- 
cessful, will effect great changes 
in the relative condition of per- 
sons and things amongus. The 
notion of growing it on Long Is!l- 
and, &c. is not more strange to us, 
than that of producing itin North 
Carolina was 30 years ago. The 
samples exhibited were raised in 
gardens in Conneeticut, with no 
more than the ordinary care be- 
stowed on other vegetables grow- 
ing in them, and the quality is said 





Mr. Tuatrnill, has been laid on the table. 


to be excellent.—-.Viles’ Kee. 





which for many years she bore-a pf 
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POETRY. 





THE DYING BELIEVER TO HIS 
SOUL. 


« By A. M. Toplady. 


VWeathless principle, arise; 

Soar, thou native of the skies ; 
Pearl of price, by Jesus bought, 
To his glorious likeness wrought, 
Go, 10 shine before his throne : 
Deck his mediatorial crown : 

Go, his triumphs to adorn : 

Made for God, to God return. 


Lo! He beckons from on high : 
Fearless to his presence fly: 
Thine the merit of his blood; 
Thine the righteousness of God. 

Angels joyful to attend, 

Hov ring ae thy pillow bend, 
Wait to‘catch the signal giv’n, 
And escort thee quick to heav’n. 


Is thy earthly house distrest ? 
Willig to retain her guest? 
*Tis not thou, but she must die ; 
Fly, celestial tenant, fly. 
Burst thy shackles, drop thy clay, 
Sweetly breathe thyself away : 
Singing, to thy cr™wn remove ; 
Swift of wing, and fir’d with love. 
Shudder not to pass the stream ; 
Venture all thy care on Him; 
Him whose dying love and pow’r, 
Still’d its tossing, bush’d its roar. 
Safe is the expanded wave ; 
Gentile as a summer’s eve : 
Not one object of his care 
Ever suffer’d shipwreck there— 
See the haven full in view ! 
Love divine shall bear thee through. 
Trust to that propitious gale, 
Weigh thy anchor, spread thy sail. 

Saints, in glory perfect made, 
Wait thy passage through the shade ; 
Ardent for thy coming o’er, 
See, they throng the blissful shore. 
Mount their transports to improve; 
Join the longing choir above : 
Swiftly to their wish be giv’n: 
Kindle higher joy in Heav’n. 

Such the prospects that arise 

To the dying Christian’s c,es! 
’ Such the glorious vista, Faith 

Upens through the shades of death. 


—_—_—— 


FROM JOANNA BAILLIE’S METRICAL 
LEGENDS. 


A DOMESTIC SCENE. 


“ There is a sight all hearts beguiling : 
A youthful mother to herinfant smiling, 
Who with spread arms and dancing 
feet, 
And cooing voice, returns its answer 
sweet. 
Who does not love to see the grandame 
mild, 
Lesson with yearning leoks the list’ning 
child ? , 
But ’tis a thing of saintlier nature, 
Amidst her friends of pigmy stature, 
‘To see the maid in youth’s fair bloom, 
A guardian sister’s charge assume, 
And like a touch of angel’s bliss, 
Receive from each its grateful kiss.— 
To see them when their hour of love is 
past, 
Aside their grave demeanor cast. 
With her in mimic war they wrestle; 
Beneath her twisted robe they nestle; 
Upon her glowing cheek they revel, 
Low bended to their tiny level ; 
While oft, her lovely neck bestriding, 
Crows some arch imp, like huntsman 
riding. 
This is a sight the coldest heart may 
feel se 
To make down rugged cheeks the kindly 
tear to steal. 








MISCELLANY. 





RELATIVE GUILT QF TRANSGRES- 
SIONS. 


Itis a common errour to estimate the 
guilt of transgressions, by the magni- 
tude of the offence: It is often said, 
in extenuation of a fault, that it was a 
trifling matter, which scarcely desery- 
ed notice. Dr. Chalmers, in one of 
his recent sermons, has treated this 
subject, with his accustomed ability. 
In treating of acts of dishonesty, he 
takes high ground, and maintains, with 
much acuteness of reasoning, that the 
smallness of the offence is, in fact, an 
aggravation of the guilt, because a 
smaller temptation has availed to draw 
the offender aside from the path of 
rectitude. In the course of his argu- 
ment, he introduces the following il- 
lustration : 


There cannot be a stronger pos- 
sible illustration of our argument, 
than the very firstact of retribu- 
tion that occurred in the history of 
our species. “ And God said un- 
to Adam, of the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, thou shalt 
not eat of it. For in the day thou 
eatest chereof, thou shalt surely 
die. But the woman took of the 
fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave 
also unto her husband with her, 
and he did eat.”” What is it that 
invests the eating ofa solitary ap- 

le with a grandeur so momentous? 
How came an action in itself so 
minute, to be the germ of such 
mighty consequences? How are 
we to understand that our first pa- 
rents, by the doing of a single in- 
stant, not only brought death up- 
on themselves, but shed this big and 
baleful disaster over all their pos- 
terity ? We may not be able to 
answer all these questions; but we 
may at oe ort on a thing of 
danger it er the government 
of a holy and inflexible God, to 
tamper with the limits of obedi- 
ence. By the eating of that apple 
a clear requirement was broken, 
and a distinct transition was made 
from loyalty to rebellion, and an 
entrance was effected into the re- 
gion of sin—and thus did this one 
act serve like the opening of a gate 
for atorrent of mighty mischief : 
and, if the act itself was a ye it 
just went ta aggravate its guilt— 
{ co sucha trifle, the authority 


* 


trampled on. At all events, his 
attribute of Truth stood committed 
to the fulfilment of the threaten- 
ing; and the very insignificancy 
of the deed, which provoked the 
execution of it, gives a sublimer 
character to the certainty of the 
fulfilment. We know how much 
this trait, in the dealings of God 
with man, has been the jeer of in- 
fidelity. But in all this ridicule, 
there is truly nothing else than the 
grossness of materialism. Ead 
Adam, instead of plucking one 
single apple from the forbidéen 
tree, been armed with the power 
of a malignant spirit, and spread a 
wanton havoc over the face of pa- 
radise, and spoiled the garden of 
its loveliness, and been able to mar 
and to deform the whole of that 
terrestrial creation over which 
God had so recently rejoiced—the 
punishment he sustained would 
have looked, to these arithmetical 
moralists, a more adequate return 
for the offence of which he had 
been guilty. They cannot see how 
the moral lesson rises in greatness, 
just in proportion to the humility 
of the material accompaniments— 
and how it wraps a sublimer glory 
around the holiness of the God 
head—and how, from the transac- 
tion, such as it is, the conclusion 
cometh forth more nakedly, and 
therefore more impressively, that 
it is an evi! and a_ bitter thing to 
sin against the Lawgiver. God 
said, “ Let there be light, and it 
was light ;” and it has ever been 
regarded as a sublime token of the 
Deity, that, from an utterance so 
simple, an accomplishment so 
quick and so magnificent shouid 
have followed. God said, “ That 
he who eateth of the tree in the 
midst of the garden should die.” 
It appears, indeed, but a little 
thing, that one should put forth his 
handto an apple and taste of it. 
Buta saying of God was involved 
in the matter—and heaven and 
earth must pass away, ere a say- 
ing of His can pass away; and so 
the apple became decisive of the 
fate ofa world ; and, out of the 
very scantiness of the occasion, 
did there emerge a sublimer dis- 
play of truth and of holiness. The 
beginning of the world was, indeed, 
the period of great manifestations 
of the Godhead ; and they all seem 
to accord, in style and in charactev, 
with each other; and inthat very 
history, which has called forth the 
profane and unthinking levity of 
many a scorner, may we behold as 
much of the majesty of principle, 
as in the creation of light, we be- 
hold of the majesty of power. 


But when thou art bidden, go and 
sit down in the lowest room.— 
LvuKE xiv. 10. 


“ Christianity is the best bred 
religion in the world, although 
the manners of its most rigid pro- 
fessors seem to contradict this 
assertion. There is not a single 
quality required in the composi- 
tion of true Christianity, which is 
not equally requisite in the char- 
acter of a well-bred man; nora 
single deviation from politeness, 
which does not, under the Chris- 
tian law, become a crime, because 
it tends to defeat the two great 
objects of that holy institution, 
which are to promote peace and 
good will on earth, and to quali- 
fy us for the kingdom of heaven. 

“ Many are the ways by which 
Christ endeavoured to infuse this 
amiable virtue into the minds of 
his disciples ; in the command be- 
fore us he forbids every insolent at- 
tempt at precedence, as equally 
adverse to Christianity as to good 
manners, as it denotes a proud 
heart and high spirit, inconsist- 
ent with the humble precepts of 
religion. He says, “ Whosoever 
shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain,” that is, in the 
intercourse of social life, be ready 
to comply with every innocent 
proposal; and in every office of ci- 
vility perform twice as muchas is 
either required or expected. This, 
therefore, is Christianity, as well 
as politeness. Again, he says, 
“ Whosoever shall be angry with 
his brother without a cause,” 
(that is, shall enter into violent, 
angry and peevish disputes about 
nothing) “shall be in’ danger of 
the judgment [or displeasure of 
God ; | but whosoever shall say to 
his brother, thou fool! shall be in 
danger of hell fire ;” that is, who 
shall make use of such opprobrious 
and affronting expressions as may 
provoke retaliation and resent- 
ment, which may end in violence 
and bloodshed, is answerable for 
the consequences, and therefore 
shall be in danger of the severest 
punishment.—Thus we see, that 
every virtue enjoined by Christi- 
anity as a duty, is recommended 
by politeness, as an accomplish- 
ment. Gentleness, humility, de- 
ference, affability, and readiness 
to assist and serve on all occa- 
sions, are as necessary in the 
composition of a true Christian, 
as. in that of a well-bred man; 
passion, moroseness, peevishness 
and supercilious self-sufficiency, 
are equaly repugnant to the char- 
acters of both: who differ in this 





only, that the true Christian real- 


is what the well-bred man but 
pretends to be, and would be still 
better bred if he was.”—Barr. 


ee 


FROM THE RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER, 


ON HEARING THE WQRD. 

__-* The landscape has our praise, 

But not its Author.” Cowrrr. 

There are few scenes which re- 
ceive mote universal admiration 
than the beauties of nature, They 
have afforded a theme for the 
poet, and a.model for the painter ; 
and in every age nature, in her 
plain attire, has enlivened the 
imagination, and called ito exer- 
cise the best feelings of the heart. 

Nothing has a greater influence 
to elevate the mind and awaken 
to action the dormant energies of 
man, than the view ofa lofty moun- 
tain, or the stream, which, as it 
rolls along its rocky bed, breaks 
the silence of the forest; while 
the cultivated field, waving with 
the fruits of avtumn, or decked in 
the loveliness of spring, cannot 
fail to kindle, even in the savage 
breast, the most delightful emo- 
tions. 

Upon scenes like these the eye 
has often resied with delight, while 
the heart has not swelled with one 
emotion of gratitude to that Be- 
ing “who crowneth the year with 
his goodness,” and scatters around 
us in profusion the blessings of 
his providence. While the imagi- 
nation feasted upon the beauties of 
nature, the soul was not filled with 
love te.the Author, and to every 
thing like holy adoration was cold 
and lifeless, 

With feelings not unlike these, 
many have entered the sanctuary 
of God, and listened to the har- 
monious accents which fall from 
the lips of the ambassador ot hea- 
ven. The powerful eloquence of 
the speaker may indeed awaken 
the sensibility, and please the fan- 
cy, yet the heart remains perfectly 
indifferent to the imperious man- 
dates of the Sovereign of the Uni- 
verse. The music of a well-toned 
voice falls sweetly upon the ear, 
and the soul is kindled into trans- 
port, while the conscience, secure 
and undisturbed, slumbers over 
truths of everlasting moment. 

Often, too, have we seen the 
tear of sympathy flow, and the 
benevolent feelings of man called 
to action, while the sufferings of 
a fellow mortal were brought to 
view; and the heart remain un- 
moved while hearing the story of 
a Saviour’s love, or beholding the 
wretched condition of apostate 
man painted in all its true colours. 
True, the talents and eloquence 
of the speaker receive their due 
applause, the elegance of his style 
is sufficiently commended—but 
here the speculative hearer stops. 
He has gained his object, and he 
goes no farther—the gratification 
of his taste was all he sought, and 
this found, he is content. Thus 
in a thousand instances the imagi- 
nation is regaled with a metaphor 
or a smooth flowing style, when 
the soul is left to Herish for the 
bread of life. When with a docile, 
child-like disposition, the hearer 
should have sought instruction 
from the word of truth, and have 
applied to his own conscience the 
message from heaven; he has 
searched with a critic’s eye for 
some inaccuracy of expression ; 
and with the cold heart of a scep- 
tic has scrutinized every sentiment 
which was expressed. 

The glories of the upper world 
are presented as motives to influ- 
ence to a course of obedience, and 
are disregarded—eternal life is 
proffered, and not one feeling of 
pious devotion, or of humble ado- 
ration of that Being who provides 
it. No love is found in the heart 
for Him who purchased our re- 
demption from eternal death, or 
a single emotion of gratitude to 
the Preserver of our lives and Au- 
thor of our blessings. 

Depraved indeed must be the 
heart which regards only the in- 


strument, and applauds only the 
manner. N 


CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE, 


Real greatness consists not in the 
indolent possession of a superior 
understanding or superior world- 
ly advantages. Nor does it consist 
in the most active use of such an 
understanding, or such advantages, 
except for the single purpose of 
doing good. All greatness, all dis- 
tinction, showing itself in any other 
way than this, you are at liberty to 
despise. But if a man is great in 
goodness and usefulness you cannot 
despise Aim without despising the 
happiness of your species. His 
greatness is closely combined with 
the best interests of the world. If 
we love the best interests of the 
world, we shall love the man who 
promotes it; and we shall love him 
most who promotes it in the high- 
est degree. In the contemplation 
of that great and blessed object, 
which benevolence seeks, we are 
raised abeve self-interest. We for- 

t our individual importance; we 

orget every thing which makes a 
personal distinction, either in our 
own favour, or in favour of others, 
Let the highest degree of good be 
accomplished, whether by us, or by 





others, as instruments, and we have 


our desire. The only distinction). 


among men, which is of any real 
consequence, is that which arises 
from the degree of their usefulness. 
Mere intellectual. greatness, oF 
mere worldly greatness, 1s indeed 
an object to which ambition looks 
up with impatient aspiration. But 
what is it in the sight of God? or 
in the sight of good men? Is it the 
greatness of Christian benevolence 
that we admire ? it is the greatness 
not of the man who Aas superior 
mental endowments, but of the man 
whose superior mental endow- 
ments are all devoted to the cause 
of Christ ;—the greatness of the 
man who, feeling that he is not his 
own, presents himself a living sa- 
crifice to God, and exists only for 
the welfare of hiskingdom. This is 
the greatness that disarms hostility, 
that puts envy to shame, that at- 
tracts universal love, and that does 
not moulder in the grave. And 
this is the greatness which every 
Christian ought to seek; and 
which every Christian will seek, 
not in proportion to his fride, but 
in proportion to his benevolence. 


Select Sentences. 


A forward child is very liable 
not to fulfil the expectation, which 
its infancy and youth may have ex- 
cited. It is often caressed and flat- 
tered into affectation and self-con- 
ceit, and its temper and disposition 
are not uncommonly rendered per- 
verse by indulgence. On the con- 
trary, a diffident child, who appears 
awkward, and is what is commonly 
called unlucky, is liable to be spoilt 
by severity. The conduct of many 
parents and preceptors in bringing 
forward bold and talkative chil- 
dren, and checking and brow-beat- 
ing those which are shy and reserv- 
ed, is directly the reverse of what 
it should be. 


A parent should never yield any 
thing to a child, in consequence of 
its crying and teasing. If you 
give way to its importunities, it 
soon perceives its power, issues its 
commands in the shape of cries, 
tears, and clamorous entreaties ; 
and the longer you wear the chains 
of the little despot, the more diffi- 
cult will you find it to break them. 


Truth and plain dealing are 
sometimes the proofs and the re- 
sults of friendship. But to utter 
in conversation any thing, which, 
though true, gives useless and un- 
necessary pain, is not only a breach 
of good manners, but of good mo- 
rals, and indicates a disposition na- 
turally cruel and ferocious. The 
man who wantonly tortures the 
mind of his fellow creature, would 
torment his body, if he could do it 
with impunity. 


In no one instance do we deceive 
ourselves more than in fancying we 
could do great things well, which 
we are never likely to be called to 
do at all—while, if we are honest, 
we could not avoid owning how 
negligently we perform our own 
little appointed duties, and how 
sedulously we avoid the petty in- 
conveniences which these duties 
involve. 


Lord Bacon observes, that he 
who cannot contract his mind as 
well as dilate it, wants one great 
talent in life. 


Bonaparte and the Emperor Alexander. 


The following is an anecdote 
well known in the saloons of Paris, 
epee the memorable meet-| 
ing at Erfurt, between the empe- 
ror Alexander and Bonaparte :— 
Voltaire’s @difus was acted in the 
presence of the two illustrious per- 
sonages; and one of the charac- 
ters repeating the words, “ L’ami- 
tie d’un grand homme, &c. the em- 
peror Alexander rose, and bowed 
profoundly to Napoleon? What.a 
commentary on this sublime act 
of homage,/is furnished by subse- 
quent events! 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Christopher Cummins, 


For the convenience of gentlemen who 
have favoured him with their orders in 
the TATLORING BUSINESS, at his 
present establishment on F street, op- 
posite the Secretary of State, and those 
who may please to employ him, at his 
store, opposite Mr. Varnum’s New Row, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, will have his work 
executed in the first style, and charges to 
correspond with the present pressure of 
the times. 
Ladies’ Riding Dresses, Pelisses, &c. 
neatly executed. 

C. Cummins will conduct scouring and 
Lustring. Gentlemen’s clothes s : 
pressed, repaired or turned, and restored 
to their original lustre—in all appear- 
ance equal to new. 

mar. 23—3t 


DR. R. SMETHER, 
DENTIST, 


ESPECTFULLY informs his friends 

and others having occasion for his 
professional services, that he has removed 
from his late residence on Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the next house east of Mr. 
De Krafft’s Printing Office, on Louisiana 
Avenue, fronting the Centre Market, and 
near the office of the National Intelli- 


So. Sinlare ccs. aetna 


A. M.to 6 P.M. from 8 o'clock, 











mar 2~1f 


| Hat, Hair,Cloth, Teeth 


Columbian College 
IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBLA. 


— 


is Instiution went into operation on 
oath of January last. The faculty 
consist of the Rev. Wirtaaw Sraven- 
rox, D. D. President ; Rev. Ina Cuase, 
Professor of languages; Rev. Atva 
Woops, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Mathematics; Hon. Jos1an Mics, 
Professor of Experimental Philosophy ; 
Tuomas Sxwaut, M. D. Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology; James M. 
Sraveuton, M. D. Professor of Chemis- 
try and Geology ; Rurus Bancock, A.B. 
Tutor and Librarian; Wittiam Ruceres, 
A. B. Tutor ; with a teacher in the Pre- 
aratory School. : 
j Ths gumvel course of study will be 
the same as in the most respectable 
Colleges and Universities in the United 
States. 

The requisites for admission to the 
Freshman Class will be—an acquaintance 
with English Grammar, common Arith- 
metic, some judicivus compendium of 
Geography, ‘and ability to make Latin 
correctly, and to translate with facility 
Czsar’s Commentaries, the Works of 
Virgil, Sallust, the Select Orations of 
Cicero, the New Testament in Greek, 
and Greca Minora ; and, for an advan- 
ced standing, the studies of the class up 
to the time of admittance. No appli- 
cant, however, can be admitted without 
satisfactory credentials of a good moral 
character ; nor, from any other College, 
without a certificate from the Faculty 
of the same, of having left it without 
censure, 

Studies of the Freshman Class :—En- 
glish, Latin and Greek languages ; Ge 
ography, Arithmetic and Algebra ; His- 
tory and antiquities; and exercises n 
Reading, Speaking and Composition. 

Sophomore Class :—Geography, Histo- 
ry and Elements of Chronology; Rheto- 
ric and Logic ; Logarithms, Trigonome- 
try, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, 
Navigation, Conic Sections, and Euclid’s 
Elements. 

Junior Class ;—Natural Philosophy, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Fluxions, Natu- 
ral History, History of Civil Society, Na- 
tural Religion, and Revelation. 

Senior Class :—Natural and Political 
Law, Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, 
and Analogy of Religion to Nature. 

Through the whole four years attention 
will be paid to the learned Languages, 
Criticism, Rhetoric and Oratory . 

To the Theological Department stu- 
dents who have previously gone through 
a Collegiate course, and those who have 
not, may be admitted, bearing satisfac- 
tory recommendations and credentials. 

To the Preparatory School those 
may be admitted, who may have design- 
ed to enter the Freshman Clase, but 
prove to be not sufficiently prepared, 
and any who declare it to be their inten- 
tion to enter when prepared, some other 
department of the College. - 

Resident students also, in some par- 
ticular instances, may be admitted, with 
the special permission of the Superin- 
tending Committee. 

The Medical Department is not yet in 
operation. It is the intention of the 
Trustees to organize, as soon as circum- 
stances shall render proper, a Law De- 
partment. 

A thorough useful education is the 
object of the College. Good accommo- 
dations can be furnished for at least 
a hundred students. The boarding, it is 
believed, will not exceed two dollars a 
week. Other charges for fuel, lamps, 
washing, &c. will be moderate. Stu- 
dents from the neighbourhood will be 
expected to supply themselves with 
bedding ; those from a distance, if they 
prefer, will be supplied by the steward 
at asmall charge for the same. Tables 
and chairs will be provided for each 
room. Students may be allowed to 
board out of the College, by the special 
permission of the Superintending Com- 
mittee. 

The year will be divided into 
two terms—the first from the second 
Wednesday in January to the second 
Wednesday in July. The second from 
the first Wednesday in September to the 
third Wednesday in December. 

Each student will be required to pay 
ten dollars on admittance ; and for tui- 
tion, in the Classical Department, or 
Preparatory School, to be paid at the 
beginning of each term, thirty dollars 
for the first, and twenty for the second. 

Most vigilant attention will be paid 
to the moral habits, as well as to the 
health, and comfort, and literary pro- 
gress of the students, 

All applications may be addressed to 
the Rev. 0. B. Brown, President of the 
Board of Trustees, or to the Faculty, 


Columbian College ( D.C. 
ap. 13—tf. ~rC 4 


Ward’s View. 


———_ 


FOR SALE, a few copies of “ A View 
of the History, Literature, and Mytholo- 
gy of THE HINDOOs : including a mi- 
nute description of their Manners and 
Customs, and translations from their 
principal Works; in two volumes, by 
Ws. Warn, Missionary at Serampore ; 
the 2d edition, carefully abridged and 
greatly improved. Inquire of W. W. 
Woodward, Bookseller, Philadelphia; at 
wy - : —e of Market and Ninth- 
street of said city; or at this 

feb. 2—tf. 4 _ 


DRUGS, 








AND BY DAVIS AND po 


THE ADDREsgs 
Delivered at the 
Opening of the Columbiang, 
9th January, 1892, 
By the Rev. Dr. William &. 


President of the Institutigg 
Price 25 cents—and & liberg) ve 


for larger quantities. 
Feb 2— 


Fuller’s Works, 


Uniform Edition, 
HF first Vol. of this work , 
the public in two editions » 
12mo. corresponding in style mi 





cation with the two editions of y 


moirs of the Author’s life, 


edition, now printing in 


the publisher regrets to say, h 


scription is not sufficient to ¢ 
expenses of the American 
the work. 


ficient to induoe a Patronage, 4 
enable him to proceed in the py 
of the work, as fast as the copyig 
ed from England. Let it never 
the first Theological Work ing 
labours for support in the 
great and generous people 
The work will be comprised; 
volumes 8vo. besides the Mem 
will be delivered to subscribers 
dollars a volume, in good sheep's 
and handsomely lettered. Swhgg 
received by Lincoln & Edmands, 
—John Sayre, New-York— 
Jewett, Baltimore—and Andersog) 
han, Washington City. 
mar.,2--tf. 


REMOVAL, 


OSEPH GIBSON has the} 
informing his friends, bothiy 
ington and Georgetown, that he 
moved his Grocery Store from 
town to Washington City, on th 
sylvania Avenue, adjoiming the 
of Gen. Walter Jones, and near 
site the Old Theatre,—whete 
on hand, and intends to keepa gy 
assortment of Groceries and lj 
consisting principally of the f 
mentioned articles, viz. 





Imperial, Hyson, Young E 
Souchong Teas. 

Coffee and Chocolate. 

Loaf, Lump, and Brown Sve. 

Cogniac Brandy, (old and genus 

Peach do. 

Holland Gin, Common do. 

Whiskey, Jamaica Spirits. | 

Madeira, Lisbon, and Tener 

Allspice, Pepper, Starch, Ric 

Fig Blue, Indigo, 

Mould, Dipt, and Spermaceti€ 

Yellow, White, and Brown’ 


He likewise has on hand, andi 

keeping for sale, 

Printing Paper, Cartridge do. 

Writing do. of every kind 

Blotting do. 

Blank Legers, Journals, 0 

Memorandum do. and all othe 
Books. 

Quills, Sealing Wax, Wate 
knives, Counting-house do. 
Tapes, Lead Pencils, Pock 
&e. Ke. With every arti 
Stationary line. All of 
sell at small profits for Cash. 

J. G. wishing to close his old 

while in Georgetown, requests 
are indebted to him to make i 
payment, as it is entirely out of 
er to grant any longer indulgence 
mar 9-tf. 





“Vew Fancy and Plaint 


LEMENT T.COOTE has 
received considerable 
bis usual assortment of Plaina 
Goods, comprising, amongst ag 
riety of oth-rs, the following attt 
the very first quality, and which 
sell cheap : 
Printed furniture calicoes, 
manufacture. 
Furniture dimities 
Rich Gauzes, for ball-dressts 
cers, turbans, &c. 
Superb Merino robes) wil 
7-4 Col'd. do shawls S cheap 
Merino trimmings Sac sf 
Ladies’ Morocco boots 
ditto walking shoes 
ditto Corduvan do 
ditto do _ boots { make 
Boys’ & youth’s ditto | sup- 
full assortment 
White and black silk hose, 
Linen cambrics and cambric 
Extra long white kid gloves 
Rich Ribbons 
Black and white Thule 
— Jaconet, and Mult 
ite crapes, very fine 
Black paren bandeaus 
Black and coloured morocé? 
Black Bombazettes 7 
Black silk and Tabby velvet? 
Light drab ditto 
Pancy cravats and waddings 
Russian diapers and crash 
Scotch, Russia, and Irish site 
Domestic and British shirt 
6-4 Domestic sheeting . 
Domestic Checks and Plaids, 
Redticking and Oil-clothe: 


War 


several Philadelphia made 


feb 23—tf 





Medicines, Dye Stuffs, Se. | 


poe DUCKWORTH has just re- 
ceived from New York and Phila- 
amy a a oarely of Drugs, Medi- 
; » & general assortmen 
Fancy articles, viz. eis 
Walki 
and rushes 
Razors and Razor hea 
ae in jare and rolls, 
ntique Oil, Cologne Water, 
Soaps, Wash Balls, 
ay. 
8 Fine Teeth Combs 
Chareeel ond Gani : 
Soda Powder, eeth Powders, 
’s best J i } 
Also, Miller’s - ee prima 
— for Consumptions,Coughs, 


pC Net=88 Spring Water, a fresh sup- 





To Let, 


Two. three-story BRICK 

on Greenleaf’s Point, adjoining" 
dence of Commodore Rodger 
houses are as 


situate 
in this city, com ne i 
view of the Potomac, io 
delightful residence for a large” 
teel family. Spacious casch h# 
stables are attached to them,” 
the door is a pump of exce 
They will be let separately of ® 
cole g i at his 
very te. Inquire at this 
feb, 16—tf. a" 
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PRINTING, 


RLF # 


OF EVERY DES 
NEATLY EXECUTED 4 





feb, 209, 


AT THE COLUMBIAN OPE 


D?. Staughton’s Aéjp. 


FOR SALE AT THE COLMMBIAy 


lumes have been received of Dr. jul 


He hopes this suggestion wij 


5; 
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ALER'S LETTEF 
RIANIS If 
read, with mud 
nt book. We: 
will be extens 
arefully peruse 
and in a pl 
ts a more us 
ew of the whole 
her treatise whiq 
published. Th 
in some respects 
some pints, i 
sion, which hay 
or slightly tov 
The elevated 
unaffected pid 
» which the 
pughout the boo 
Christian Ministe 
advocate of truth. | 
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nlightened cla 
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t either in lear 
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TERS ON UNITA R 
By Samuel Miller. 


ir last number w 
valuable publica 
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